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. THE appearance of a new periodical is, under any circum- 


stances, a subject of interest ; to a religious body, situated as are | 
the Jews of Great Britain, it becomes an event of importance. | 
The periodical press represents and expresses( public opinion ; 


therefore no man ever with impunity defied its honest admoni- 


tions. When Napoleon was making his last stand against the | 
~ combined hosts of the four allied powers, Great Britain, Austria, — 


Russia and Prussia, he complained of the hostility of a cinguieme 


puissance, a fifth power, not less formidable than either of the — 
— other four: and that fifth power, which, in the hour of solitude 
_and reflection at St. Helena, he confessed to have been the most 
active in working his downfall; that fifth power was the periodi- 
cal press, the representative of public opinion. Nor is the mighty | 
Napoleon the only one who has borne testimony to the irresistible — 
might of the press. In Great Britatn—a land which owes its | 
greatness chiefly to the free expression of public opinion, it isa | 
long established, . generally admitted, and universally cherished 


axiom, that the liberty of the press is “ Like the air we breathe, 


without it we die.” And yet, while every sect, every political 
party, every interest in the state knew how to appreciate the © 


value of so potent an auxiliary, and hastened to enlist its aid, 


the Jews of Great Britain neglected or underrated its support. 
_ And it was not until the foul attacks on us and our religion, with 
_ which some newspapers teemed at the time of the Damascus 
adair, that British Jews began to feel how necessary it was that 
_ they, likewise, should possess a periodical of their own, able and 
willing to plead their cause and attend to their interests, The 
want, however, was no sooner felt than the effort was made to 


supply it. Two periodicals appeared. ‘The one, our name-sake 
and elder brother, was soon discontinued; the other still survives. 


_ Yet, when in our prospectus we asserted the fact that the Jews of — 


Great Britain have no periodical which represents the wants, the 


feelings, the wishes of the many, the hearty assent of the great 
body of our people confirmed the truth of our assertion; while 
the general encouragement with which we start is, of itself, a 


proof that the influence and importance of a fearless and honest 


periodical is at length appreciated by our brethren; and that 
the announcement of such an organ of the public mind at this 
particular period, is hailed as an event important in_ itself, 


and decidedly conducive to the welfare of Israel. | 


Were we actuated by selfish motives only, we should. shrink 


‘trom the duty we have undertaken; for well we know that the 


State of things among our people at the present time, is such that 


_ uncompromising principle and fearless truth are alike unpalatable 


to every party ; and what reigns supreme among our leaders now 
but the spirit of party! There was a time when that baneful word 
was not known in Israel; when our most inveterate foe was 


obliged to designate us as Im& py a united people. But now! | 
Orthodox and Seceders, 


) Memorialists and Anti-memorialists, 
———rites and H——dites are arrayed against each other. 


public question arises, but that some would-be leader, however 
unqualified, arrogates to himself the right of pronouncing an 
opinion and dictating a decision; but that some wrongheaded 
rm a party. And so nicely 


zealots respond to. his call and fo 
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projected by others: while the great body of the — nt 
out from any share in the administration of public affairs, and too 


inert to vindicate its rights, is forced to remain the passive spec- 
tator of struggles that have already produced much evil, and 
threaten to produce much more. Our neighbours have long since | 
| found-out, that party is the madness of the many for the gain of — 
the few.. We are about making the discovery, that party may be 
the madness of a few for the gain of none, but for the irreparable 
| That such is our condition at present who can gainsay! who 
} can deny that we realise the fearful picture of the prophet, — 
“ T have seen all Israel scattered over the hills like sheep that » @ 
have not a shepherd.” (I Kings, 22---17.) Alas! they haveno @ 
| shepherd! The act of God, which can do no wrong, removed = 


one pastor, who had outlived his powers and his age. The eyes 


of Europe, of the world, were fixed on the choice of his successor ; 


and every step connected with that choice has hitherto been con- 
ducted in a manner which, freespoken as we are, we dare not — 


call by its right name, but which certainly is the reverse of wise 


and right. We have, in another part of this paper, fully stated 


our views on this all-important subject; not that we expect 


they will find favor with ultra-partizans, who are ready to sacri 
fice the public good to the vain glory of having carried their 
point: but because we deem it our duty to speak out; because — 


we think the proper course is so plain and obvious that many a 


one who hitherto has been passive, will feel it his inclination and . 
his duty to aet; because we are convinced it 1s not yet too late to 
retrace the steps that have been taken, and which, if persisted im, 


must lead to results that every Israelite will deplore. 
In all that we have hitherto asserted we have speken m sorrow 
rather than in anger. We stop not now to examine the causes 


that have produced so much irritation, so much mistaken party 
zeal among us; we only proclaim aloud the state of things such 
We do this to convince our readers that we are 


as they are, 
alive to the existence of the evil and prepared to grapple with it. 


For gloomy as is the present aspect of Affairs, we do not despond. 


baw? robe xd, Not yet need Israel despair. It has been truly 
observed by a Reverend Gentlemaa whom we are happy to 


number among our contributors, “ That there is that vigour tn — 
our institutions, that force in our laws, and that innate energy 


and elasticity in the Jewish spirit, that the former need but be 
properly applied, and the latter duly excited, in order to place 


the Israelites, in every estimable quality of the heart and mind, 


on a level with the most favored nations of the earth."* Be it 
our task to excite that spirit so long torpid. Be it the task of 
every true friend to Israel to help us properly to guide that spirit 
when it is aroused, Our duty is plain; qJwnn 98 1933 87 
“Cry aloud and spare not” is the emphatic command 
points out that duty; our readers, visi 
terity, will judge how we have discharged it, To promote the 
happiness of our people is the great end and ain of our labours. 
To behold their moral and social improvement will be our 


best reward, 


FORTNIGHTLY PUBLICATION.—PRICE 2d : 
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2 JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
, ( A LECTURE _. || man, is, like himself, finite and limited, whereas religious truth 
Delivered én Sabbath, the 27th April, 5604, in the Synagogue, || relates to the attributes of Him who 1s infinite and unlimited ; 
Birmingham, by the Rev. Morris I. Raphall, m. a. D. Ph. it follows that human reason, unaided by revelation, can not 
_The present season, the marpp, has been one of great affliction form. to itself any conception of that which Is SO much purer, 
and of cruel martyrdom to our ancestors in days gone by. Their || holier, grander than itself, and in speaking of which, man is 
sufferings and their constancy we commemorate in the service of || obliged to employ words to which he can attach no clear and 


these Sabbath days, reciting thehymns which their grief dictated to |) positive idea, but which he must define by negatives, Thus it is 
their piety, and in which they appeal from the cruelty of man to || evident that rengions truths of a higher order can only become — 
the mercy of God, How intense must have been the mental || known to man by means of revelation; a fact to which, moreover, 
agony, the affliction of soul which found a vent in that deep and || the experience of all ages and of all nations affords its testimony, 
pathetic lament which this morning has been read to us! How |) For ifit had been possible for human research to arrive at such 
- firm, how deeply rooted must have been the conviction that || truths, the profound wisdom of a Socrates, the sublime medita- 
made them lay down their lives, when a word, a sentence would || tions of a Plato, the indefatigable studies of an Aristotle might © 
have disarmed their murderers and turned their most ruthless || have led to results as important, to knowledge as certain, and to 
persecutors into friends and protectors, For these our ancestors || authority as generally acknowledged as the legation of Moses, 
suffered for no crime: they were truly, and in the strictest | But such was not, and could not be the case; for to none of these 
‘sense of the word, Martyrs, witnesses to that one great and sacred |, great men, though the most celebrated of profane antiquity, — 
truth, the Unity of God. This truth it was which they were || though gifted with reason as powerful and penetrating as ever fell” 
required to renounce, and which, as Israelites, they felt bound to the share of mortal man; to none of them was that granted, 


to seal with their heart’s best blood! This truth it was which |) the want of which Socrates and Plato deplore, and without which 


they professed with their latest breath; when on the scaffold or at || the highest religious truth remains beyond the reach of man :— 
the stake the only reply the taunts of their enemies could extort. 


_ namely, that revelation or communication from on high, which, - 
from them Hear, O, Israel! the Lord our God the Lord 1s as God alone knows himself and can reveal himself, proves 
One!" Let us, my friends, reflect on the import of these words; | legation of Moses to have been divine; and by means of which, | 

and while we drop a tear to the memory of the pious martyrs | whatever of religious truth has become known to man, .1s either 
who have exchanged the short pains of this life for the bliss |) founded on that legation or recorded in its history. And cf all 
~ everlasting of life eternal, let us with fervour and humility offer |) the truths which that legation has been the means of promul- 
our thanks to Him whose grace strengthened their constancy, | gating, the first and greatest is the Unity of God. Indeed to me 
upheld their faith, and preserved to us, as the most precious | it appears clear that the chief purposes for which the Jewish | 
legacy, that truth which they received in its purity and trans- | religion was founded, for which the law was given, for which | 
mitted to us unimpaired, Of all the many marks of distinction | the. revelation on Sinai was vouchsafed, for which so many 
which the love of the Eternal bestowed on the seed of Israel, his | miracles were wrought, and so many observances were instituted, 
elect, the knowledge of that truth, as it is the greatest so it has | were; First to impart to mankind, in the fullest, clearest, and most 
proved the most abiding. — Let us, then, my friends, I say | authentic manner, the knowledge of that greatest of truths, 
again, direct our attention to the sentence of God’s holy law, “the Lord our God is One;” and, secondly, to preserve that 
which Israelites in all ages have chosen as their confession of | knowledge among them by means of witnesses, with whose very — 
faith, and with which Moses, the servant of the Lord, opens the existence as individuals and asa people, and with whose every 
instruction he had been commanded to give them. In Deut. vi.-| act-of worship, public or private, the profession of this truth, — 
4, we read ane ‘nme ‘nm Osi pow “ Hear, O, Israel! the | the belief in the unity of God, should become identified to such 
Lord our God the Lord is One! This was the sum and substance | a degree as to render it the distinguishing feature of their faith, 
of the first commandment which the Eternal spoke to their whole | Let me direct your most serious attention to these two points; — 
assembly on the Mount from the midst of the fire, when he said || and may He whose loving kindness is extended to all who 
“Tam the Lord thy God who brought thee out from the land of | approach him with humility of heart and singleness of purpose, — 
Egypt from the house of bondage, thou shalt have no other Gods | vouchsafe to enlighten your minds and my own, that we may 
befure me.” All this is condensed in the short but powerfully | clearly perceive, and duly appreciate, the importance of the — 
expressive sentence Hear, O, Israel! the Lord our God the || inquiry on which we now enter, 
Lord is One!” One, absolute, immaterial, indivisible, without _._ I. The chief purpose for which the Jewish religion was founded — 
equal or associate; without plurality of essence or of. person. | was, first, to impart to mankind in the fullest, clearest, and 


Eternal, Onimipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent, and Immuta- | most authentic manner, the knowledge of that greatest of truths 

ble: who alone of all that exists can proclaim himself mms | The Lord our God is One.” irene nee 

1 AM, because He is the only One whose existence is inherent, || If we carefully examine the most ancient and most trustworthy _ 
absolute, and unconditional. Immaterial, He is not confined to || of historical records, the sacred scriptures, we find that man, in 

+ space nor subject to the accidents of matter; Eternal, he is, | the exercise of that free will with which the Creator has endowed - 


without beginning and without end, therefore not. subject to the | him, soon became disobedient, and that the more he yielded to 
influence of time. Omnipotent—he suffices to himself alone, 


7 rite | _| his own passions, to his sensuality, his vanity and his sordid 
aud requires neither companion nor associate ;—One, he is | selfishness, the more he became estranged from that Being who. 
Perfect. Such is the God who created and who preserves-the—}>-is all-perfect, and from that truth which it behoved him to— 
universe; the God who brought Israel out of Egypt, and whom | cherish: and though a sense of his own weakness and of his 
alone they worship: the God who revealed himself on Sinai’s | dependence on some superior and controlling: influence, taught 
Mount, that his Unity might become known to mankind. For | man the necessity of propitiating whatever was greater and 
the principal object of revelation must be, and is, to place | mightier than himself, it was not to the Eternal that he directed 
within the reach of man those truths to which his own unaided | his thoughts. He raised his eyes to heaven and beheld its hosts, 
researches could not lead him, but with which, nevertheless, it but did not inquire * who created these” He felt the genial warmth 
most lal of his the happiness of | of the sun and he worshipped; he admired the pale light of the 

Ais Species, that he should be acquainted, say truths to which |) queen of. nigh li 
his own unaided researches could not lead fir man’s re- | 
searches must ever be guided by his rfason; and though religious | alarmed; he saw his favorite deities obscured and he trembled 
truth, as such will always command the assent of reason, or || Wherever he looked around him he beheld evidences of power far 
rather, will never present itself in a shape so questionable as to surpassing his own, and he bent before them. But 3 beheld 

be rejected by human reason; yet as reason, the attribute of || those powers acting in so many various and even conflicting 
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thought that the fatal catastrophe which befel that sinful race — 


ways that he could not, because he would not, trace effects so 
dissimilar to one first great cause. Therefore his imagination, 
influenced alike by his hopes and by his fears, depicted ‘each 


— 


malignant being to be dreaded, or of some benificent being to be | 
thanked: in:the former case ‘his terrors extorted the same adora- 
tion, that in the latter his gratitude and expectations prompted 
him to yield. We cannot with certainty decide how soon. this 
worship of strange Gods began to be practised by man. Tradition 
tells us that as early as the days of Enosh, the third in descent 
from Adam, mankind began to transfer. their worship from the 
Creator to the creature, from Him who gifted them with reason 
~ to the offspring of their own imagination. One would have 


must have impressed on the minds of the chosen few who sur- | 


the power that preserved them; but few as they were there was 


act of mercy was grant 
manifestation of the workings of nature as the act, either ofsome _ 


_ -vived the waters of the deluge, a feeling of awe and of love for — 


-a Ham among them; and he who drew down upon his head the _ 


just malediction of an outraged parent cannot have been very 
scrupulous or attentive to the instruction of his own children. 


| 
Once more mankind forsook their God! How soon after the | 
deluge they relapsed into the worship of idols sacred scripture | 


does not tell us; but that the defection began early, and was by 
no means confined to the descendants of Ham, is proved to us 


by the words of Joshua, who, addressing the Israelites, says 


“* Thus saith the Lord God of Israel! beyond the river your 
- fathers dwelt of old, Terah the father of Abraham and the father 
of Nahor, and worshipped other Gods.” That it was not long 


before the adoration due to the Creator degenerated still further, | 
and that along with,-or as representing, the powers of nature, | 


men began to worship idols, images made by human hands, is: 
proved to us by the words of Laban, who, when some figures 
( Teraphim) had been carried away from his house, complains 
Why hast thou stolen my gods?” | 
(Gen. xxxi. 30.) And that this vain belief, this outrage on 
reason and on religion, spread more and more, and grew thicker 
and thicker, is proved to us by the fact, that though in the 
days of Abraham there was a Melchizedeck, a high priest of 
_ the Most High God, and who as a priest, must have had a 
congregation of faithfel to which he ministered; that though 
Joseph, when addressing the Pharaoh of his days, directs the 
King’s thoughts to God, who alone can ease his mind, 
pw ne onds (Gen. xii. 16.) and 
return hears the king confess the power of God (ib. 389.) 
ne ms; yet when a few genera- 
tions later Moses presents himself before Pharaoh in the name 
ef the Eternal God, so completely is all trace of that name 
lost, that the king at once confesses his ignorance, and ex- 


claims ne “FT know not the Lord,” (Exod. 


(To be continued. ) 


BRIGHTON SYNAGOGUE. 

A Discourse was delivered by Mr. I. L, Levison, of thts town, — 

at the Synagogue, on maw naw, at the request of the — 

The subject was introduced with some remarks on the im- 
portance of the Penitential Sabbath, as a preliminary to the 
divine institution of the 1pD py. He pointed out the hability of 
man to err; for, though endowed with noble faculties, yet he 
had others which were merely animal tendencies, and these latter 

too often gained the mastery over him; that instead of cultivating - 
his religious, moral, and intellectual attributes, he abused his 
liberty, and chose too often the evil rather than the good, Hence, 
though he sullied his moral nature through the very privilege of 
free agency, yet his merciful and benevolent God gave him the 
power of returning to his allegiance; and that by sincere re- 
pentance, accompanied by a determination not to relapse into 


AND WORKING MAN'S FRIEND. | aan 


past errors, he was assured in the divine records that his sins — 
then, historically proved that this 
| without any vicarious sacrifice, the 
_ lecturer concluded with an eloquent exhortation no to be in- 

different to this great boon ofheaven, 


should be forgiven. 


LECTURE ON ANCIENT EGYPT. 
_ We insert the following extract from Mr. Clarkson's Lecture on 


Ancient Egvpt, delivered in the Town Hall, Cambridge, on 
The materials for the © 


Thursday, the 19th of September last. 
Lecture were derived from Belzoni’s Travels and researct.es in 

There is a subject connected with the extensive trade of 
pottery and brickmaking in Egypt which demands attention. 
Mr. Clarkson exhibited. an illustration wherein’ the Jews are 
represented making bricks with straw, under a taskmaster, in 
Egypt, Subsequently, they appear as warriors, either incor- 


porated in the Egyptian army, or warring against the Pharaohs. | 
| In the tomb of Petamon Osiri, opensd by Belzoni, they appear . 
as types of the Caucassian family of the human race. ‘Their last | 
appearance is in the person of Rehoboam, King of Judah, at | 


Karnack. Their first appearance, however, on the monuments, 


_ Is most remarkable, as bearing the most startling evidence to 
_ the truth of the Mosaic record. A grand (tableau, of which — 
Mr Clarkson exhibited copies on a large scale, has been recently — 
discovered on an excavated tomb at Keni Hassan, of an Egyp- | 
tian governor of Goshen (the Wadi Tomylat), a ** Royal Scribe” 
. (so called in the inscription) or secretary of state, whose name, — 
phonetically, is. read ‘ Hoseptha,” or ‘* Noseptha,” is introdu- 
— eing to the Viceroy of Osirtesen (who reigned in On in 1897, 
and was, therefore, contemporary with Joseph), ten Hebrew 
brothers (clearly identified as such) with one lad and their — 
wives, amounting to thirty-seven persons. The secretary of 
state, Yoseptha, produces a decree of the reigning Pharaoh, in ~ 
which is recorded the arrival of these strangers across the Svrian_ 
desert, in the sixth year of Osirtesen. They bring: with them — 


Syrian presents, the gazelle and ibex of Judea, ‘They are called 


‘¢ bond slaves” after the Chinese fashion, but they are well a 
armed. One is playing on a lyre—one bears a royal pedum, or — 


sceptre—and one carries the Jewish cow-horn trumpet—ail 


marks of triumph and rejoicing rather than of bond slavery. — 

_ Two carry the desert water bottles slung over their shoulders, 
and accompanying asses carry the large water bottles, now borne 

by those animals in crossing the desert between Egypt and — 
Syria. Few persons, on inspecting the tableau, will doubt that — 
it is a pictorial representation of the first colonisation of the Jews — 
in Egypt—of the arrival of the ‘‘ lad’’ Benjamin, with his _ 
brothers, to be introduced to the vizier. their brother Joseph, to | 
redeem Simeon, who was, in fact, in * bond” till their return, 
under a gaoler, as recorded in this most striking illustration; and 

to enter on the possession of the land of Rameses, where the 


picture is located. (Morning Advertiser) 


‘THE OFFICE AND ELECTION OF A CHIEF RABBI. 


‘«‘ Wherever there is a profanation of the name (of God) no honor 


(Talfyud tr. Berachoth fo. 19, B.) 


is to be conferred ih the Rabbi.” | 


Since the patriarchal dignity 6f the descendants of Hillel at 
Tiberias is become extinct, and the princes of the captivity in 
Sura have ceased to bear rule, the highest living authority in 
spiritual matters recognized by each congregation of Israelites is 


that of their Chief Rabbi. Piety, learning, high moral worth, © 


are the attributes which raise a Chief Rabbi to pre-eminence 
among his equals, and obtain for him a degree of dignity and 
influence that extends far beyond the limits of his immediate 


jurisdiction. The late Rabbi Akeeba (Jacob) Eiger of Posen, 


confessedly the first Talmudist of his age, and as venerable for 
his meekness and piety, as amiable for his benevolent and kindly 
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spiritual autherity among the German and Polish Jews; 
though the Spanish and Portugese congregation maintained its 

independence and pty yet as their late lamented Chief 
Rabbi, R. Meldola, had no successor of equal rank, it was 


natural that in all matters of importance, . the opinion of Chief 
Rabbi Hirschel should be respected. 


| ation, 9 was 


obtained the pwitp nonn, marriage license, from him. 
— eomw of Sydney not less than his colleague in Whitechapel, | 
required his m>ap, and the Snp at Jamaica paid as implicit 
obedience to his dicta as ever did that of Duke’sPlace;. = | 

The extent of power and authority which he thus enjoy: red arose | 
from circumstances which, though of advantage to him per-— 
sonally, were by no means of equal advantage to the cause of | 
He outlived every co-ordinate authority. 
_ When he was called to preside ever the Great Synagogue, the 
Synagogue each had its Chicf Rabbi and 
2 Among these he took his place as primas inter 

pares, while the Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and Portugese Jews, © 
In some cases took precedence over him. 

went to rejoin their fathers, and were not replaced. 
_ survivor, became the natural heir to their jurisdiction and 
_ authority.. As the 0°27 (assessors of the ecclesiastical tribunal) 
- died, the various tribunals merged into his own, until at length | 


Judaism in England. 


~Hambro’ and New 
mo. 


4 


d JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


to as the light of 
the captivity. His decisions obtained the force of law throughout 


the 8 of Eastern Europe ; and the numerous and orthodox 


congregations of Poland, Prussia, and Hungary, bewailed his 
death as the loss of a father. 


even more widely extended, Indeed, if we except the head of the 


- Romish church, we do not know any spiritual chief whose sway 
extended over lands so remote, as did that of the Chief. Rabbi of | 
Not only did the German and Polish Jews of Great 
- Britain and its dependencies—in which the sun never sets— 
recognise his authority, but throughout the United States of 
America, and even in the Brazils, the jurisdiction of his*} m1 | 


London. 


was acknowledged and his decision respected. We even know 
of instances where parties contracting marriage at Rio Janeiro 
The 


he and his three assessors remained the sole representatives of all 


Our Leaders of the last century, wise in their generation, only 


looked to the saving of money, which they effected. But they 
did net for an instant reflect on the serious: injury they inflic ted 
on the best interests of Judaism. 
-Rabbins and four ecclesiastical tribunals, 
_ learning was cherished among us; each Chief Rabbi, each Dayan 
had a knot of disciples around him; and those whose age permits | 
them to look back some forty or fifty years, well remember that 
many a British-born Jew ranked high for learning; 
| some were invested with spiritual dignity and functions, ’ 
the chiefs and their assessors dropped off, their ‘na 
were closed; and their disciples, meeting with no encouragement 
OF opportunity to continue their studies, turned their attention 
to other pursuits, 


of wealth, and the refinement of luxury diverted men’s attention 


While we had four Chief 


and that 


The rapid advance of commerce, the spread 


from Hebrew learning to more lucrative avocations, The men 
of the last generation had accustomed themselves to look upon 
llebrew. scholarship as superfluous and to be slighted; 


was out of date. By degrees the Tatmup, the SHULCHAN 


Arucu, Rampam, and other works familiar to our grandfathers 


as their “ household words” came to be looked upon as strange 
utlandish compositions; and though the square character is still 


read by most of us, thanks to nbpn and aynn, the Rabbinical 


character (2n> ‘w) ranks but one remove from Sanscrit 1 in the 
estimation of the modern British Jew 


Phe Jewish Religion is historical and literary. Without it 


thoronge ad its we can not be by 


In Western Europe his contempo- — 
rary, friend and kinsman, the late R. Solomon Hirschel—though 
not his equal in learning or reputation, enjoyed a jurisdiction | 


But-these functionaries 


He, the 


and 


Hebrew and Talmudic | 


~ their 
children, forsooth, were not to waste their in the ac- 


quisition of know.edge that was exploded, and of learning that 


be sinful. 
| assertion of our Sages. 


their obedience, 


- things—must be shared by the late Chief Rabbi 


| exactly the model which, 


follow, it nevertheless abounds in lessons most useful to us. 
But as || 


uate nor set down 


its spirit ; with its we cannot appreciate 
its observances nor the motives which led to their institution, 


The Sages of Israel, whose profound sayings prove how well they 4 


were acquainted with human nature, have laid down the rule 
TOM ROM RY ‘The ignorant man does 
not dread sin, and the illiterate man can not be pious.” For 
true piety is not the offspring of the fcelings or of an excited — 


imagination, but of conviction, the result of reflection produced — 
by the study of God’s holy word; and sin only comes to be 
dreaded when we have made. ourselves acquainted with the 


authority and motives according to which any act is declared to 


So long as Hebrew literature was culti- — 
vated among us, so long as men were able to examine and judge 


_ for themselves, the institutions of our fathers were respected and 


the spirit of innovaticn was kept at bay. But when the study 


| of our holy language was neglected, and Jews formed their — 
scquaintanne with Rabbinical law through the medium of ** The | 


Old Paths,”* ignorance begat presumption and doubt, which in 


their turn led to discontent and to a restless desire of change. | 
Our grandfathers who had four Chief Rabbins with their assesors, 

who studied the Talmud and were conversant with the Shulchan 
Aruch, never que: stioned its authority but were firm and unitedin 
‘We, who had but one Chief Rabbi, who study 
our own convenience and are conversant with the PennyMagazine, 


we think ourselves entitled to question every thing; and verily — 
we reap the fruits of our presumption—schism and party spirit. 
De mortis nil nisi bene. We will not stop to inquire how’ | 
much—if an y part at all—of the blame due to those whose apathy - 
aid indifference have paved the way for the present state of 
That he was 
a well intentioned and honourable man, worldly wise, firm and — 


prudent no one will deny: that he was equal to the exigencies of 
the times, that his was that high and holy mind which lives but 


for God, and scorns this world “and all that it can offer, no one | 
will assert. He presided forty years with boundless influence 
over the wealthy and numerous Congregations of Britain; but he 


left no works ot learning, no charitable foundation, no public 
Institution to perpetuate his name. 
| motto had been with good King Hezekiah (2 Kings 20, 19.) 
truth in my days ;” but moderate as was this wish he lived long 


During many years his 
‘© If there be but peace and 
enough to see himself disappointed. His last hours were em- 


bittered by the discord of schism; and his parting reflection must 
have been a bitter but vain regret that the truth which results — 


_ from knowledge had not increased by his means or in his days. 


Peace be with his memory. If his long administration is not 


in all things, his successor shculd 


When we look around us and see the state in which he left us, 
the questions will naturally arise ; what can or ought a Chief 
Rabbi to do fur us? Where are we to find the man who has the 
will aud the power to do what ought to be done,what must be done — 


to proteetIsraelites against the spirit of sectarianism so rife amongst _ 


our neighbouts ? But have these questions been asked * t Have 
the steps been taken which these questions suggest? Let us 
consider what has been done and while we will “ Nothing exten- 
aught in malice” we think our readers will 
arrive at the conclusion that the affair hitherto has been conducted 
‘As the blind gropeth in the dark. 
The resolutions adopted by the representatives of the metropo- 
litan and provincial congregations, would almost induce the belief 
that the principal rule which these delegates laid down for their 
guidance was, that the future Chief Rabbi should, in qualifica- 
tions and official tenure, be as unlike his predecessor as possible. 
The late Chief Rabbi had been solicited to accept his high ottice; 


| his suecessor is to solicit office at the hands of the electors. 


Chief Rabbi Hirschel had been absolute and uncontrolled in the 


An Anti-Rabbinical work by the Missionary; Dr: Me. Caul 


The experience of the last few years fully confirms the — 
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met with an accident in a 
Now with some of these resolutions we do not altogether find | 
fault. We do believe that when. ¢ the time is out of joint” as it — 

- now is among us, the pure and single mind of an energetic — 
young man is a far more acceptable instrument to providence | 


a * 


AND WORKING MAN'S FRIEND. 


— 


~ exercise of his functions, and held, of right, the highest authority | 


among Jews in Britain; whereas his successor is to be subject to 

‘the surveillance and control of a standing committee, a council 
of Ephori, ‘* empowered to do what is just and necessary !”” 
- Moreover, the late Chief Rabbi was old; his successor must be 


young. The former had acquired no mundane learning; | 
whereas the latter is required principally to be a classical and 

general scholar. And, lastly, our late lamented Chief Rabbi 
public conveyance; his successor must || 


than the experienced but tortuous policy of a man grown grey 


and hackneyed in the ways of the world. But we think it unwise || 
to have so strictly and narrowly defined the age of theChief Rabbi — 
to be elected that a man, a year younger or a year older than the || 

a ecise limit laid down, is at once exciuded, however pre-eminent | 


- be may be. We do not find fault with the amount of salary, nor 


yet with the carriage of the future Chief Rabbi. For though we | 
_ should heartily despise the man who in accepting a spiritual — 
office, looks first to its emoluments and then to its duties, yet || done enough in shewing that those hitherto adopted are not the = = & 
_ we know that in this degenerate age a man is not respected | proper ones. Let the people now take the matter up. Letthem - 
nor useful unless he is independent. It is true we strongly || tell their Leaders that it is neither a court candidate nor a popular 
candidate that has the best claims to success; that it is not the 

|| man who seeks the office, but him whom office must seek, that — a 

is alone worthy to hold it. Let the many do their duty as we 


condemn the contrast between the proposed salary of the Chief | 
‘Rabbi and the actual stipend of his assessors. For we think 


that the distance between 71 ma asx 257 who keeps his carriage 


and secretary on £1100 a year and the }1n 327 who can hardly | 
_ keep himself on £90 a year isso great that the free and conscien- 

_ tious opinion of the Jatter may never reach the former. But time | 

that removes or remedies so many defects would also teach us || Le ae 

| Brsticat Expositions, by Rabbi Abm. 


how to do justice to an efficient ecclesiastical board. With these 

resolutions, therefore, we do not quarrel; and the one which 
requires the Chief Rabbi 

highest approbation, 
But most of the other resolutions have a direct tendency to ex- 


~ elude every man of eminence who knows what is due to the office — 
and to himself—from becoming our Chief Rabbi. As if it were 


hot enough at once to have excluded every man who does not 
actually hold the office of Chief Rabbi—and thus shut out some 
of the most highly gifted, learned, and pious men of the age: 
As if this were not enough, we require men high in dignity and 
_ public estimation, to submit to all the intrigues and contentions of 


a popular election: we require them to risk the good will and 


respect of the congregations over which they preside, and by de- 


claring themselves candidates for an office to which a large salary | 


is attached, to incur the odium of preferring the chance of wealth 
in a strange land to the love and veneration of friends and kindred 
among whom they reside. Let it not be said that we hold out 
_tothem a greater sphere of usefulness, a higher moral dignity. 
_ For we do no such thing. However small the congregation over 
which a Chief Rabbi presides, within that congregation he knows 
no superior: whereas in seeking the. office vacant in Britain, on 
the terms laid down by our committee, he consents to become the 
slave of a Cashocracy: for well we know the qualifications of the 


_Honorary Officers of certain synagogues who are to be his sur- 
-Yaillants, We require the future Chief Rabbi to be a pious man, 


yet we expect that he who has been taught to know 7327 8279 {72 
1s to permit his office to be degraded in his person. We require 
him to be a wise and prudent man, and yet we expect him to 
renounce a place, which in honor and tranquillity he holds for life, 
t) seek another, his tenure of which may be endangered by any 
millionaire whom his honest zeal may ) 
influence enough to get up a party against him. We require him 
to be a man of fine feelings, unassuming as true merit ever 1s, 
modest and meek; yet we expect him. arrogantly to proclaim 
himself the most competent to fill the highest office now vacant 
among the Jews; for the fact of his declaring himself a candidate 


to be a Universal Scholar, has our 


offend, and who has | 


|| more zeal than charity; and Dr. Hirschfeld was named as a tome £ 


ingly to confront every report that 


will seek office on such terms? None. 
behold fully bear out this assertion. 
rate either of the candidates. Pious, 
have no doubt they are; but eminent assuredly they 


| was comparatively unknown ; so likewise was Dr. Auerbach, the 
| compiler of a catechism. Dr. Hirsch was known as the author of 


a proclamation ; and that he is unblush- 
malice may invent and 


is tantamount to such 


intrigue disseminate ! 
What man of eminence and of acknowledged high standing 

. And the facts that we 

Far be it from us to under- 
good, talented men we 
are not, 
We hesitate not to affirm that previous to this election Dr, Adler 


controversial pamphlets, that evince more talent than learning, 


man who gave indications of future excellence rather than of actual — 


greatness. We ask not if either of these four men be competent _ 
to hold the office to which he aspires—for we are willing to _ 
believe that if they were not so they would not offer their services, 
and their friends would not support them. But we do ask are | 
_ they the most competent that may be invited to fill the officet And | 


unhesitatingly we answer, assuredly not: 


_ We are too young in our vocation to take upon ourselves the 
_ duty of pointing out the steps that should be taken. We have © 


have done ours, and their‘and our children's children will have — 
cause to bless them and us. 


Belais, published by the | 
Author, 46, Great Prescot Street, London, 
The traveller through.a desert, parched with the drought and — 


languishing with thirst, eagerly swallows the water which he is 


fortunate to discover, and is by no weans scrupulous about the 


beauty of the vessel or the clearness of the draught. Thus it is 


with Rabbi Belais’ book before us. In this country, where pro- — 
ductions in our sacred language are as scarce as water in the — 
wilderness, it is quite refreshing to lay hold of a book with a 


Hebrew title page, and when we unfold the succeeding pages, 


to find some more Hebrew. What adds still more to the novelty, | 


_ is-the rabbinical letter, particularly to those readers whose entire - 


stock of Hebrew literature consists of a ragged nvan, six vols, 
of the 111n» nicely bound and (for good reasons) in excellent 
condition, a my> and a pictorial naan. These books being all — 


| printed in the square character the rabbinical type must possess 


all the attraction, of novelty. We, therefore, wave all reflections 


about originality of matter, we do not look for elegance of dic- — 
| \tion in the Hebrew or in its English translation, (the latter of 


which must have been a laborious task) but we eagerly seize the 


|| book at the commencement of the year, hopefully looking upon 
it as a precursor of other Hebrew productions, of more original 


matter and on religious questions, in the solution of which the — 
learned men of our age, unfortunately, widely differ, and by 


| which the harmony of all European Congregations is now 


disturbed. 

The Author has divided his Expositions into four lectures. 

I. On the Reverence ot the Excellency of God. . 
If. On the Efficacy ot Repentance, and the reward thereof. 
IIT, On Peace, Spiritual and temporal. , 

~ LV. On the Immortality of the Soul. 

In proving the fourth doctrine from holy writ he has been 
particularly successful, and we, transcribe the two following ar- 
guments, as being most ingenious a 

-« And the Lord had regard unto Abel and his offering.” The 
‘« regard which the Lord had to Abel and his effermg proves 
‘¢ that there is a reward for man after death, which the soul 
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Does not the wisest of men exhort us in the commencement — 
of his proverbs “ To understand a parable and the interpretation; © 

the words of the wise and their dark savings.” (Prov.1, 6.) — | 

It would indeed be finding fault with sacred scripture, which > 
_ proves the antiquity of the style of allegorical illustrations where |, 
David quotes * the proverb of the ancients, wickedness pro-— 


learning, piety and love of truth so justly entitle him. 


“ partakes of after leaving the body; to what other reward | 


** could the regard of the Almighty for Abel point, when he was 
*€ soon after murdered by his brother Cain ?” ; 


_ The prayer of the Prophet Elijah for the child of the widow of 


Zarepbath, affords another strong proof: ‘ And he cried unto 
** the Lord and said O, Lord, my God! I pray thee let this 
‘* child's soul come into him again.” (1 Kings, 17, 21.) Ifthe 


soul perish how could Elijah pray for its return into the child? 


and scripture records that it ‘* did come into him again and he 


revived.” (1 Kings, 17, 22.) 
Before we part with the author we will render him an act of | 


justice, by observing that, in his arguments as well as in his 


illustrations, he has thankfully acknowledged the excellent re- 
sources from which he so largely drew; an act which, though © 


demanded by the plainest sense of honesty, has grown into a 


ceedeth from the’ wicked. (1 Samuel, .24. 13.) 
~Even Moses says ** Therefore say they that speak in parables, 
Come unto Heshbon &c. (Numbers 2}, 17.) And have not 


the most admired Greek and Roman authors borrowed this style | 


Of one. 


from our sacred volumest Would to God! that our rising — 


_weneration may study and esteem the ‘: curious” writings of our 
Sages, at least, as much as they do the works of Homer, Ovid, | 


and Virgil. ‘* Curious” indeed, for they were the first and 
will be the last, according to the Divine promise. | 


Mr. EDITOR—As the triumphant vindication of the character 


of Dr, Hirschfeld (one of the candidates for the office of Chief. 
~ Rabbi) which appeared in the ‘ Orient” on the 30th of July, 

has from some unaccountable cause been hitherto in an 
official and translated form withheld from. the public, I trust 


that your love of fair play and even-handed justice as proclaimed 
in your ** Prospectus,” will induce you to give insertion to a 
document which places Dr. Hirschf:ld in that position to which his 


Translated Extract from **DerOrient” of 30th July 1844, No. 31, 


Leipsig 26th July 1844. 
The Editor has received the following explanation from the 


Israelite Elders in Wollstein, which he here communicates. 


Wollstein 23rd July, Urgent and necessary explanation. 

Whereas our worthy Rabbi, Dr. Hirschfeld from motives well 
known to us and in the consiousness of his innocence will not 
condescend to respond to achallenge addressed to him in No, 29 of 
this Journal, we, contrary to his wish and not being at liberty to 
give puolicity to his communications, feel ourselves induced, 
in order to put down false reports, and from authentic informa- 
tion Which we have obtained from other sources, to declare in 
conformity with strict truth; that his father-in-law Chief Rabbi 
Eiger of |’osen with whom, in consequence of an urgent requisition 


virtue through the wholesale plagiarisms committed by Pam- | 
- phieteers. Nor do we find fault withthe parables and similies 
adduced by the Rabbi, which those readers, of whose librarv | 
we have just drawn a short but correct catalogue, may call 
_ © curious and out of date.” Have they ever heard of a man 
called’ Rabbi Isaac Aramaht Of one Joseph Albo! 
~ Rabbi Moses Maimon, commonly called Maimonides, from whose 


veneration for him. 


he visited Berlin and had audiences of several persons high in 


— office—actually was honored with an audience by his majesty 


the king on the 9th Februray, last. ‘fhe consideration due to 
this declaration, to the truth of which we pledge ourselves, will, 
we trust, permit no one to question .the fact. We willingiy do 
justice to the prudent reserve of an honorable man (Mr. M—r of 
B.), whose motives are not unknown to us. We ourselves, indeed 
greatly regret, that contrary to the general advice to avoid 
publicity, we should be compelled to issue this declaration ; but 
we consider, that the measure we thus adopt is due to the honor 
of our Rabbi; may he pardon us for the sake of our love and 
To those who know him, and his confessed 
love for trath, his words cannot require our confirmation; parties — 


at a distance however, .can avail themselves of the assurance, that 


from him we never heard any other statements on this subject 
than what—confirmed by intelligence from other sources—we riow 


|| publish. Assuredly all misconceptions and reports, are hereby , 


removed and silenced—ani in conclusion we will cnly remark © 


| that noble and devoted efforts must not be appreciated according — 
to their success, which ever rests inthe hands of God. 


The Elders of the Jewish Corporaton. 


GREIFFENHAGEN, 

F.S. KRISTELLER, 

In giving insertion to the above document we feel bound to declare that 


| we are not the partisans of either of the candidates; we should indeed 


recklessly betray the trust reposed in a journalist, and the cofidence of the 


| working classes in particular, if we were to convert so solemn an occasion — 
|| into an opportunity for flattering the rich and stooping lowly to those in offices 


and if we were profanely to exclaim in the words of our prophet Moses [inorder _ 
to secure the place for a favorite candidate}, *9x ‘n> 7 “Who is on the Lord’s 
side let him come unto me,” Editor, 


the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. : 
S1R,---Relying on the assertion contained in your prospectus that, “itis neces- 
sary to allow to every opinion soberly dressed and devoid of personalties, its fair 


adimission to the public mind,” I beg to trouble you with the following remarks, — 


Without entering into a discussion as to how far the title of your paper, 


[claiming to bea revival and yet under a different management and different 


editorship] is caleulated to mislead the public in their estimation of its principles. 
I shall content myself with referring to the first paragraph in your prospectus, 


wherein I find these words : it was deserted but not by public favor, it ceased 
prematurely, but under no pressure from without”. This appears to allude to 
the circumstance of my relinquishing the Editorship of the late Jewish Chronicle; 
and as my conduct on that occasion, in consequence of the above words by — 
the way not at all pertinent to the after part of your prospectus, and appa- 


rently only dragged in by way of gratuitous attack, has been canvassed in a 


manner not at all congenial to my feelings. I beg to inform your 
readers: Ist. That 1 did not desert the Jewish Chronicle: 2ndly That for 
some time prior tomy leaving it, its appearance from week to week was, 
owing to painful circumstances affecting the proprietor, very problematic ; and 


3rdly That whenI became at length convinced of the utter impossibility of the 


paper’s being continued with a circulation so irrregularly carriedon, I became 
anxious to endeavour to secure for the proprietor some advantage in return for 
his losses. ‘To effect this, and then solely on that account, and with the 


' consent of the proprietor, to whom however, be it distinctly understood I was | 


under no engagement whatever, my services being wholly gratuitous, I was — 
induced to enter an arrangement with the proprietor of the Voice of Jacob, by 
which in return for my exertions and assistance to that Journal,~the proprietor 
of the Jewish Chronicle, without incurring any fresh risk, would have the 
means as sole agent for a widely and well circulated periodical of recovering 
his losses and of deriving a pretty considerable income - This Sir ‘ is the 
head and front of my offending.” The arrangement between the proprietors 
of the two papers, one every way honorable to the Proprietor of the Voice of 
Jacob, and advantageous to the Proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle, was not. 
completed by the latter gentleman 3---it was his fault only, for certainly he 
had every opportunity for fulfilling it afforded him. I had nothing to do with 
the matter, but I have to this day an acknowledgement of gratitude for my 
disinterested services to the late Jewish Chronicle from its Proprietor, who 
also informs me that I am not the deserter alluded to in your prospectus * 

Of this, however the public know nothing, nor, as far as I perceive---could. 
you, except through a flagrant breach of confidence ; and, I therefore — 
respectfully insist on my right at your hands, to claim insertion for this my 
defence toa charge as generally understood. | 


I am, Sir, Your Obedient Servant, M. ANGEL. | 


* This information, we think ought to have satisfied Mr. Angel.---as to our- 
selves, we never intended to attack him ; but, as he insists on his right to defend 
himself (from a charge we never brought against him,) we insert his letter, — 


though we confess we do not consider ourselves bound to find space for recla- _ 
matious we have not provoked.---Editor, 
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* We will endeavour to give a correct translation of these lines in 
our next number. 


AND WORKING MAN’S FRIEND. 


|| placed under the care of Rabbi Aaron Levy, but at the age of ~ 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Birmingham Hebrew National School.—The active and talented 
Hon. Secretary of the above excellent institution, I, L. Levison 
Esq., lately removed from Birmingham to Brighton. The com- 
mittee of the school, in order to express their high sense of the 
value of his services, presented him with an elegant Chased Silver — 


-Salver and Two Goblets, The letter that accompanied this hand- 


some gift, and Mr. Levison’s reply, we shall have much pleasure 
in placing before our readers in our next number, as they are do- 
cuments that confer equai honor on the donors and on the 
recipiemt, —— 


LETTERS FROM POSEN of the 25th ult., state that a strong 


spirit of persecution on the part of the Inhabitants generally 
|| against the Jewish inhabitants having been manifested, the au- 


thorities have received orders from the Government to give all 
possible protection to the Jews, and to punish with severity per- 
sons who are guilty of this persecution, __ 
Fruits of the Mission to the East. | 

A letter from Cairo, without date, in the Debats, says ;— 
‘* A complaint against the Jews of Cairo, similar to that brought 
four years back against the Jews of Damascus, has just been 
brought to a termination here, Last Easter a young Christian, 
named Michael Bahum, suddenly disappeared; he was last seen 


|, entering the quarter of the Jews, and it was in consequence 
- rumoured that he had been assassinated, in order that his blood— 


might be spread over the unleavened bread of the Hebrews. 


|| Acomplaint was lodged in form before Mehemet Ali by the young 


man‘s mother. The Grand Rabbi, on hearing of this, proceeded 
with the principal Jewish inhabitants, to his Highness, and in 
the name of the whole Jewish population, besought him to take 


measures to put a stop to such an atrocious «and rediculous © 


calumny. The deputation was very kindly received, and the 


|| Pacha promised to pay attention to the matter, He gave orders 


to the Governor of Cairo to have the young man sought for and 
found; and the Jews, on their part, instituted an incessant 
search to discover him. For some time all their efforts were 
useless, until one day a Greek came forward, and offered, for a 


considerable reward, to producé the man. His proposition was 
agreed to, and on August 13th, four months after his disappear- 


ance, Michael Bahum was brought by the Greek to the Grand 
Rabbi. It appeared that he had quitted the office where he was 
employed, had sold in the Jews’ quarter some objects belonging 


to him, and then fled into Upper Egypt. He had there remained 
concealed in the Convent of St. Anthony. The Greek by some _ 
means had discovered this, and had adroitly prevailed on him to 
| quit the Convent, and accompany him, During the time the 


inquiries were going on, it is said Mehemet Ali would not permit 


any proceedings to be instituted against the Jews, and would not _ 


have permitted them even if the man had not been found, The 
Jews of Cairo are loud in praising his good Judgment in not 


_ paying attention to the horrid prejudices raised against the Jews 


in the East of late years. The French Consul, M. Benedetti, the 
Tuscan Consul, M. Champion, and the Consul General of 


| Austria, M. de Laurin, took a lively interest in this affair, and __- 


have entitled themselves to the gratitude of the Jews. 


CORRESPONDENCE.—Mr. Louis A. Green, son of Mr. Abra- 
ham Green, of Middlesex Street, Aldgate, is now conducting 
the Beth Limmud Institution of Jamaica. This talented young 
gentleman delivered his maiden lecture in the English 
and German Synagogue, on Saturday, the 17th July last, on the 
« Spirit of the Jewish Religion,” which gave general satisfaction. 

Mr. L. A. Green (now but twenty years of age) received the 
rudiments of his education at the ** Talmud Torah School,” Bell 
Lane, Spitalfields. On quitting this Estahlishment he was 
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